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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH, University of California, Berkeley. Second Edition. 
383 pages, $5.75 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for 
school administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationship of the guid- 
ance program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization 
by the school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University, McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
New Second Edition. 422 pages, $4.95 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different approach 
for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student to learn the nature 
of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and help him plan a career based 
on his own abilities. Several chapters have been added, and brief overviews precede each of the 
six parts. It is the only text to emphasize the broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long 
term proposition. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Edueational Psychology 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 219 pages $5.50 

A text specificially designed for prospective elementary school teachers. Develops an integrtaed 
theory of learning, which will increase teachers’ understanding of how children learn and improve 
teachers’ skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of objectives, 
both subject-matter and personal-social development, toward which children should strive, 
followed by a consideration of the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives can best 
be obtained. Here is a thorough effort to apply the whole background of the science of learning, 
as contributed both by psychologists and educators, to more effective teaching. 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 
By CARTER V. GOOD, University of Cincinnati. Second Edition. McGraw-Hill 
Foundations of Education Series. 704 pages, $9.75 


Revised, expanded, and updated, this text is designed to clarify the concepts and terminology em- 
ployed in educational writing, speaking, and teaching. It is concerned with technical and profes- 
sional terms and concepts in the entire area of education. Definitions are arragned alphabetically 
with the exception of foreign educational terms, which are grouped by country at the end of the 
volume. 
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INTRODUCING MATHEMATICS 


By Floyd F. Helton, Morrison Observatory, Central College. Presents the basic 
ideas and techniques of essential arithmetic, elements of algebra, and elements of 
geometry. Emphasis has been placed upon the ‘deas of elementary mathematics, and 
sufficient manipulative routine has been included to reinforce retention. 1958. 396 
pages. $5.75. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: Second Edition 


Theory and Practice 


By William H. Erickson and Nelson H. Bryant, both of Cornell University. Re- 
vised to incorporate recent advances in the field, this book has been expanded about 
20% and includes new information on transistors and semiconductors, electronic 
Circuits, and magnetic amplifiers. 1959. 614 pages. $8.00. 


ELEMENTARY SURVEYING: Ninth Edition 
Volume | of Principles and Practice of Surveying 


By the late Charles B. Breed, formerly of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Revised with the Assistance of A. J. Bone, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This new edition of the classic text by the late Charles B. Breed and George L. Hosmer 
has been rewritten to reflect latest information in the field. 1958. 717 pages. $6.50. 


MODERN SAFETY PRACTICES 


By Russell DeReamer, General Electric Company, N.Y. Stresses the need for 
placing the responsibility of safety with the line supervisor. Safety practices that will 
aid the supervisor in discharging his duties are discussed in four phases: the develop- 
ment of safe working conditions; personalized safety training; promotion of employee 
safety participation; and enforcement of safety rules. 1958. 357 pages $7.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PIPE DRAFTING 


By Charles H. Thompson, Oklahoma State University, Intended for the student 
with a background in mechanical drawing who wishes to develop the tools of pipe 
drafting. Reading material is brief and simple, introducing only subject matter 
which applies to the problems to be solved. 1958. 66 pages. $3.50. 
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VOLUME XXIxX 


JANUARY 1959 


Help Wanted—Male and Female 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


The week between Christmas and New 
Year's Day is in many commercial enter- 
prizes as hectic for the employers as the 
frenzy preceding Christmas. However 
nerve-racking, though, the stock-taking 
period is necessary. This editorial borrows 
from the stock-taking responsibility and 
directs the reader’s attention to the junior 
colleges in the United States. 

The results of stock-taking may be ap- 
preciated more if they are compared with 
a similar undertaking of an earlier period. 
The Juntor College Directory for 1956 has 
been selected for such a comparison. As 
may be seen on page 277 of this Journal, 
the total number of junior colleges 
counted in 1958 is 667. This represents a 
net gain of 71 over the comparable figure 
in 1955. Freshman and sophomore enroll- 
ments grew from 276, 436 in 1955 to 489, 
447 in 1958. Full-time faculty members in- 
creased by 3,246 from 13,277 in 1955 to 
16,523 in 1958. While the growth in the 
number of junior colleges and in the num- 
ber of full-time students is significant, the 
writer is particularly concerned about the 
3,246 full-time teacher increase. 

Much has been written about junior 
colleges in the time these institutions have 
existed. Moreover, much of what has been 
written has been of a definitive nature. 
Despite these pronouncements, however, 
an accurate definition of any given junior 


college stems from one source only: the 
basic educational philosophy of the staff. 
This philosophy will be the prime deter- 
minant of the educational program. 

This consideration leads to the ques- 
tions, “How well qualified are the new 
teachers to implement the definition of a 
junior college which has received common 
approval?” Furthermore, “If some of the 
new teachers—and this number is much 
greater than the previously quoted figure 
of increase—are not qualified, what steps 
are being taken to orient their thinking 
toward an acceptable junior college phi- 
losophy?” Finally, ““As new junior colleges 
are established and new leadership pro- 
vided, how consistent is the philosophy of 
the new leaders with the proclaimed 
junior college model?” 

These three questions are of more than 
academic interest. The future will see 
continued increases in the teaching and 
administrative staff totals due to the con- 
tinued increase in the number of junior 
colleges. This expansion of junior colleges 
is no longer conjectural but is assured by 
commitments being made throughout the 
49 states. If desirable answers can’t be 
found for the questions, the direction of 
the whole junior college movement may 
be altered materially. 

This possibility leads to a fourth ques- 
tion, “Who has the responsibility for find- 
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ing answers to the three questions posed 
above?” The writer believes this the least 
difficult of the four questions. 

There are two categories of “answer- 
providers.” First, there are the profes- 
sional organizations including the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, the 
regional organizations, and the state or- 
ganizations. In these the “old pro’s” and 
the rookies meet on a common ground. 
Here, desirable answers can be worked out 
for the first three questions listed. 

Answers will not come automatically. 
The problem of finding answers must be 
faced and deliberate plans promulgated. 

The second category of sources from 


which satisfactory answers may come in- 
cludes colleges and universities offering 
programs of preparation for junior college 
staff members. Two conditions must pre- 
vail in these institutions in addition to the 
formal, on-campus program: (1) extens- 
ive field-work carried on continually, and 
(2) staffing the college and university 
program with personnel who have more 
than just a textbook knowledge of junior 
colleges. 

The three questions must be answered 
desirably. There is no question that they 
can be through the active efforts of the 
two groups mentioned. 
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Survey of Junior College Possibilities: A State 
Responsibility 


RAYMOND J. YOUNG 


IN RECENT years much has been written 
about the dynamic forces in American 
society which precipitate change and the 
influence of change upon increased de- 
mands for higher levels of education for 
larger numbers of people. Cognizance has 
been taken of the changing nature of edu- 
cational programs and _ services de- 
manded. The evolving and increasingly 
important role which the community jun- 
ior college can play in supplementing 
other types of educational agencies and 
institutions as an integral part of the total 
public school system has been discussed 
and explored. 

All portents seemingly point to the in- 
escapable conclusion that not only will 
the role of community junior colleges be- 
come more significant in the years ahead, 
but their expansion in terms of numbers 
seems inevitable and imperative. Al- 
though the demands of larger proportions 
of youth for education beyond high 
school and redoubled enrollments due to 
the influence of accelerated birth rates 


RAYMOND J. YOUNG has written many 
articles in the field of education. He is con- 
sultant to the Illinois Junior College Associa- 
tion and, as Associate Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, he teaches a course 
in junior college education. 


will pose serious problems for public post- 
high school institutions, the impending 
magnitude of enrollments to be taken care 
of is probably not the most significant fac- 
tor stimulating further development of 
community colleges. Their development is 
probably not a solution, or panacea, ex- 
cept in a temporary way, of providing 
facilities to care for expanded enroll- 
ments. Ultimately as more youth find ac- 
cessible opportunity for post-high school 
training at relatively lower cost available, 
the effect will be an even greater enroll- 
ment in senior institutions. Without the 
impending enrollment increase produced 
by war-time increases in birth rates, a de- 
mand for increased expansion of the 
community junior college would exist, 
perhaps to a lesser degree, as the nation 
became aware of the critical need to edu- 
cate greater numbers of youth in the in- 
terest of national security, the general 
welfare, and demands of business and in- 
dustry for technicians and semi-profes- 
sional workers. 

Planned Expansion a Necessity. As a 
relatively new unit in the educational sys- 
tem, the public community junior college 
has received varying types of legal sup- 
port and recognition. Legal provisions of 
various states have ranged all the way 
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from those which prohibited the use of 
public tax monies for financial support, 
permissive and enabling legislation, birth 
control and restrictive legislation, to the 
types of legal provisions that provided 
the legal structure and means of financial 
support for their orderly establishment, 
growth, and development. Some states 
have not provided legislation pertaining 
to this unit of the educational system. 
The establishment of community jun- 
ior colleges has been accelerated at an un- 
even pace in a number of states. It seems 
important that, in an era where more 
rapid multiplication of these institutions 
in numerous states is anticipated, their 
development should be an orderly sys- 
tematic one in each state. Errors and con- 
ditions of the past regarding the develop- 
ment of the small district system which 
became quickly outmoded and inefficient 
for providing the highest quality of pub- 
lic elementary and high school education 
should not be permited to reoccur. Steps 
must be taken and an orderly procedure 
devised in each state for proper control 
and supervision of further community 
junior college establishment. Otherwise, 
there is risk that in the rapidly changing 
times a sudden, unordered mushroom 
haphazard growth of these institutions 
will in a few years result in too many “one 
room”’ institutions undesirably located, 
having an inadequate tax base, and en- 
tertaining enrollments too small for 
economical and efficient operation. 
Proper Legal and State Control 
Needed. In general, the trend seems to 
favor acceptance of the tuition-free, lo- 
cally controlled, community junior col- 
lege as a legal extension of a public high 
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school. If the objective ultimately is to 
make diverse types of appropriate educa- 
tional opportunity available and accessi- 
ble to the greatest number of youth and 
adults in a state and at the same time in- 
sure high quality programs and economy 
and efficiency of operation, the proper 
development of additional institutions 
must be on a planned, coordinated basis. 
Steps should be taken to prevent the de- 
velopment of community junior colleges 
in locations where unnecessary and un- 
economical overlapping commuting at- 
tendance areas would result among them 
or in locations where an unwise duplica- 
tion of effort would result with another 
public or private institution. 

To provide a basis for an orderly 
planned expansion, state-wide studies or 
surveys concerning educational needs 
have been conducted in some states. Anal- 
ysis of recommendations cited in 11 recent 
state and national surveys has indicated 
preference for supervision of the public 
junior colleges on the state level by the 
state office or department of education or 
public instruction.’ 

The state office of education was rec- 
ommended as the proper supervisory cen- 
tral state agency in seven surveys, where- 
as a state board was recommended by four 
surveys. During an annual meeting, the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers approved the policy that public 
junior colleges or institutes should be 
under the general supervision of the state 
department of education in the same way 


1H. G. Price, “Planning for Public Junior 
College Development Through State and Na- 
tional Surveys,’ Junior College Journal, XX, 
16-22. 
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SURVEY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE POSSIBILITIES: A STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


as are the elementary and high schools.” 
They agreed that the state should estab- 
lish criteria governing the location of 
community colleges. 

In 1950, all public junior college ad- 
ministrators and a selected group of edu- 
cational leaders in the field were queried 
during a study sponsored by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges concerning 
the desirability of various types of general 
legislative enactments.* Members of both 
the jury of experts and public junior col- 
lege administrators agreed closely with 
small divergence of opinion within respec- 
tive groups that it is “necessary or essen- 
tial” for the junior college law to state the 
manner by which action to establish a jun- 
ior college is to be initiated. In the same 
way, two groups agreed that it is ‘‘neces- 
sary or essential” for the law to require ap- 
proval by a state educational authority of 
a petition or action to form a junior col- 
lege. With little divergence of opinion 
among administrators or the jury of ex- 
perts, both groups indicated it was also 
“necessary or essential” that the law re- 
quire a survey by the state department or 
board of education of the need, ability, 
facilities, and prospective possible at- 
tendance of a district or districts propos- 
ing junior college establishment. Junior 
college administrators closely agreed that 
it was “necessary or essential” for legal 
provisions to specify that the junior col- 
leges should be established or maintained 
in accordance with prescribed rules and 


2L. V. Koos, “State Superintendent for the 
Community College,” Junior College Journal, 
XVIII, 363-4. 

3R. J. Young, “An Analysis and Evaluation 
of General Legislation Pertaining to Public 
Junior Colleges” (Unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Colorado, 1950), pp. 121; 458. 
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regulations adopted by the state de- 
partment and/or state board of educa- 
tion. Considerable divergence of opinion 
existed among the jury of experts on this 
point, but the consensus was that such an 
item in the law would be considered at 
least “important but not essential.’’* 
Importance of a Required Local Sur- 
vey. Two major conclusions are well sub- 
stantiated. Control and supervision over 
public junior college development should 
legally reside in a state level agency. 
Second, a local survey, which is legally 
the responsibility of a state agency, should 
precede approval of a request for junior 
college establishment. Regarding the sur- 
vey, James Reynolds, a member of the 
jury cautiously indicated, “provided the 
survey is conducted by someone who 
knows junior colleges and not just an 
employee” (of the state department or 
state board of education) .° Commenting 
on the advisability of the survey, A. A. 
Douglass stated, “Many instances of un- 
wise action will occur if local boards and 
local communities can decide whether or 
not a junior college is to be established.”® 
He continued, “The issue should be placed 
before the state department of education 
including the state board of education 
(where there is one) so that the merits of 
the request may be determined and ap- 
proved or disapproval given.” Although 
considerable variance existed among ad- 
ministrators and authorities concerning 
whether the expense of a required survey 
should be borne by the district(s) pro- 
posing junior college establishment or the 
state, both groups concurred that it would 
be “important but not essential’ for the 


4 Tbid., pp. 122; 462. 
5 Ibid., p. 127. 
6 Ibid., p. 126. 
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law to require the local district to bear the 
cost of such a survey. L. V. Koos indicated, 
“The state agency should have a budget 
for this (financing the survey),” while 
Adolph Unruh agreed, ‘The cost of state 
services has a proper claim on the state 
treasury.’ Whether the local survey 
should be legally financed by state or local 
funds probably depends upon state educa- 
tion financing policies; however, a survey 
is essential regardless of who pays for it. 

Role of the State. If state authority and 
control over junior college establishment 
is to be properly exercised, the importance 
of the required local survey as a basis for 
decision becomes very great. Local surveys 
should occur in the context of a scientific- 
ally conducted state-wide survey of post- 
high school educational needs of youth 
and adults. The state office of education 
should have information available for the 
state as a whole, and a state master plan 
for public community junior college estab- 
lishment should serve as a guide. 

Political considerations should not be 
permitted to influence state level approval 
for the establishment of a community 
junior college in a less desirable alterna- 
tive location. A state plan for community 
junior college establishment and growth 
based on impartial facts obtained through 
a state survey financed by legislative ap- 
propriation should serve as a guide to the 
most desirable and proper locations for 
establishment. In some instances two or 
more locations meeting minimum legal 
requirements for community junior col- 
lege establishment are close enough that 
seriously overlapping commuting attend- 
ance areas would occur, provided an insti- 
tution was located in each community. 


7 Ibid., p. 128. 
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The state has the obligation and respon- 
sibility for exercising leadership in stimu- 
lating establishment in the most desirable 
alternative location and for preventing a 
less desirable establishment. The state 
master plan, developed as a guide on the 
basis of facts, is essential for exercise of 
wise leadership and the ultimate develop- 
ment of the most efficient and economical 
system of community junior colleges ac- 
cessible to the greatest number of youth 
and adults. 

The importance and significance of the 
local survey cannot be overemphasized. 
Qualified persons should conduct the sur- 
vey. The responsible state agency may 
properly discharge this task by employing 
a junior college specialist who will organ- 
ize, direct, and conduct the survey. Or, 
the state office may rely upon a college, 
university, or private agency sponsored 
survey team employed by a local district 
and directed by a qualified individual 
whose area of competency lies in the field 
of junior college education. The survey 
should be more thorough than superficial 
inspection conducted during a few days’ 
visit by an employee of the state agency. 
The magnitude of the task in conducting 
the local survey will depend upon the 
adequacy, thoroughness, recency, and 
amount of data already available as a 
result of the state-wide survey. 

Major Questions and a Suggested Local 
Survey Approach. For those persons 
charged with organizing, directing, or con- 
ducting a local survey of community 
junior college possibilities, little help is to 
be currently found in the educational 
literature. Significant questions arise such 
as, (1) What factors should be studied? 
(2) What methods and procedures are 
most desirable? (3) How should the sur- 
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vey be organized? (4) What specific types 
of information are significant? and, (5) 
What types of analyses should be made? 
A local survey of community junior college 
possibilities, if adapted to consider pecu- 
liarities and unique characteristics of com- 
munity individualities, will not be identi- 
cal in different communities. Although a 
common core of information is needed in 
each survey to answer identical questions, 
certain problems, conditions, and ques- 
tions related to an individual community 
and needing consideration will vary. 

To answer the question of whether or 
not conditions in a community are such as 
to favor the establishment of a community 
junior college, the following major ques- 
tions need answering. 


1. Are potential enrollment prospects such 
that an enrollment of sufficient size is indi- 
cated to permit the development of an 
educational program of adequate depth 
and breadth and for its economical oper- 
ation? 

2. Is it likely the community or area can 
adequately finance and house a com- 
munity junior college for the maximum 
potential enrollment anticipated within 
the legal framework established by which 
13th and 14th year programs are financed? 

3. Are the unmet adult and youth educa- 
tional and service needs of the community 
or area such as to indicate the need for a 
community junior college? 


4. Is there sufficient community interest in 
the development of a community junior 
college to indicate willingness to support 
such a college both financially and by en- 
couraging youth to attend? 


Organization of the Survey. To answer 
these questions a local survey may be 
organized and conducted in several differ- 
ent ways. The first type of survey possible 
is the expert type. Someone familiar with 
community junior colleges and possessing 
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the skills needed for fact finding and 
possibly one or more specialists may visit 
the community. They raise questions to 
themselves which need to be answered, 
determine the information needed, collect 
the facts (possibly with the assistance of 
the administrative staff) , process, analyze, 
and interpret the data, prepare recom- 
mendations based on the findings, issue a 
survey report, and hand it down to the 
local community. 

A second type of survey is a “limited” 
participatory survey. The director of the 
survey, and possibly several technical ex- 
pert consultants, may cause to be properly 
organized a representative high school 
faculty committee and representative citi- 
zens committee. The survey team outlines 
the questions to be answered and some 
types of information to be sought. Mem- 
bers of the faculty committee assist in 
reviewing the questions to be answered 
and in suggesting types of information 
needed. They actively assist in collecting 
data under supervision of a consultant and 
may assist in a small way with the process- 
ing, analysis, and interpretation of data. 
The citizens committee may or may not be 
oriented to the nature of the survey until 
data have been processed, analyzed, and 
interpreted. Their function is to review 
the findings and conclusions. If early 
orientation results, it is to seek superficial 
assistance on suggested procedures with 
the hope cooperation can be expected 
when studies are underway. Citizens may 
assist in formulating recommendations or 
reviewing those made by the survey team 
of specialists and faculty committee. The 
underlying purpose of the review function 
is to give information and interpretations 
about the survey findings. 

The third type of survey is the participa- 
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tory survey involving wide participation 
on the part of both representative faculty 
members and citizens in all phases of the 
survey under the guidance and leadership 
of the survey director and possibly other 
consultants engaged in an advisory capa- 
city. The consultants may initially propose 
a tentative working structure, clarify the 
purpose of the survey and its importance, 
and suggest a means by which work can 
proceed. Both representative selected citi- 
zens and faculty members participate in 
raising questions to be answered, suggest 
types of information to be obtained and 
consider methods for obtaining it, actively 
engage in collecting data, assist in data 
processing, analysis, and interpretation, 
cooperate in formulating recommenda- 
tions, and prepare portions of the survey 
report. 

Experience has demonstrated the su- 
periority of the third type of survey. The 
effort, energy, and money required by a 
survey should result in beneficial com- 
munity residuals, whether conditions in 
the community are found to favor subse- 
quent state approval and community 
junior college establishment or not. What 
happens after a survey is completed, or 
whether anything happens, 1s largely a 
function of the development of public 
understanding. Advantages of the cooper- 
ative partnership approach in developing 
public understanding of the type that 
begets action have been noted elsewhere 
as have the procedures for properly organ- 
izing such a study.* Provided a com- 


8H. M. Hamlin, Citizen Participation in 
Local Policy Making for Public Education, 
Urbana: Office of Field Services, University of 
Illinois, 1957; M. R. Sumption, How to Con- 
duct a Citizens School Survey (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952); and J. E. Grinnell, 
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munity junior college seems desirable, pro- 
grams and services which adequately 
serve youth and adults are not likely to 
develop without the community under- 
standing and rapport which it is possible 
to create through the suggested participa- 
tory survey. The very nature of a true 
“community” college makes this approach 
seem imperative. 

Studying Enrollment Potential. Esti- 
mating future enrollments can be done by 
using commonly approved and _ tested 
methods for properly considering the in- 
fluence of numerous variables affecting 
enrollment size, such as migration rates, 
death rates, acceleration or retardation 
policies, etc. Data needed are enrollment 
figures for each grade, by sex, for every 
private or public elementary or secondary 
school in the area for the next preceding 
7-10 year period. Indices to rate of com- 
munity residential growth can be obtained 
by securing the number of building per- 
mits issued annually for several years. 
Trends in number of utility connections 
for several years in urban and rural non- 
farm areas help reveal trends in rate and 
direction of residential growth. In some 
instances birth rate trends are useful, and 
information can usually be obtained on 
number of resident live births from the 
state or county health department. Once 
an estimate is made of how many youth of 
high school age there will probably be for 
each of 10 or 15 years hence, one can pro- 
ceed to estimate a probable community 
junior college enrollment potential. 

In studying enrollment possibilities, 
two major considerations appear. The 
first is concerned with whether or not 


R. J. Young, et al., The School and the Com- 
munity (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1955). 
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there will be enough students to meet a 
minimum desired, legal or regulatory size 
enrollment. Second, one must estimate 
the probable enrollment potential for the 
years ahead as a basis for long-range plan- 
ning and for getting some idea what the 
maximum size enrollment will likely be in 
the foreseeable future. Several methods 
may be used. Although Koos® reported 
the ratio of enrollment in grades 13-14 
to grades 9-12 in 53 districts located in 16 
states with tuition charges less than $50.00 
to be approximately one third, Starrak 
and Hughes" indicate a ratio that high is 
based upon the most favorable conditions 
imaginable and are much higher than can 
reasonably be expected. Other evidence 
seems to indicate the ratio is closer to one- 
fourth, Study of the ratio pertaining to 
existing community junior colleges within 
the state or nearby state may give some 
clues to a realistic ratio for a given local 
or regional area. For example, although 
the ratio will vary from district to district, 
on an average it is approximately one- 
fifth for Illinois public junior colleges. 
Conservative and liberal enrollment po- 
tentials can be estimated by applying a 
given ratio to the current and projected 
enrollment in grades 9-12. After studying 
relationships between enrollments in all 
public junior colleges in the United States 
meeting certain criteria and high school 
enrollments, enrollments for grades 1-12, 
and size of community, H. D. Reese’! de- 


®L. V. Koos, “The Junior College in Illi- 
nois,’ University of Illinois Mimeographed Re- 
port No. 8 (November, 1944), pp. 13-14. 

10 J. A. Starrak and R. M. Hughes, The New 
Junior College (Ames: Iowa State College 
Press, 1948), p. 57. : 

11H. D. Reese, “‘A Cost Estimate of Proposed 
Public Community Colleges in Pennsylvania 
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veloped a practical method through the 
use of correlation techniques for estimat- 
ing enrollment potential in a community. 
The writer has found considerable consist- 
ency of general agreement between esti- 
mates made using both methods." 
Significant Information on Educational 
Need. The problem of assessing the na- 
ture, type, and amount of educational 
need extant is a most difficult task. Sev- 
eral approaches can be made. Studies 
have revealed the validity of expressed 
educational intentions and occupational 
aspirations of large groups of high school 
seniors.‘* Known relationships exist be- 
tween the tendency of youth to continue 
formal education and such factors as at- 
titudes of parents, success in high school, 
accessibility of opportunity, parental edu- 
cation and economic level, plans of 
friends, and whether or not other brothers 
and sisters have attended school beyond 
high school. Assuming that present high 
school juniors and seniors are characteris- 
tic of those who emanate from the area to 
be served, one can obtain much useful in- 
formation from them. Analysis of ex- 
pressed educational intention, immediate 
plans after graduation, and occupational 
aspiration give clues to the types of fur- 
ther training of interest to youth. Analysis 
of plans or intentions according to resi- 
dential distances from the considered lo- 
cation of a community junior college re- 


with a Proposal for Legislative Action” (Un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Pennsylvania 
State College, 1951). 

12 Higher Education Commission, Illinois 
Looks to the Future in Higher Education 
(Springfield: The Commission, 1957), pp. 
123ff. 

13R. F. Berdie, After High School—What? 
(Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954), p. 96. 
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veals information which is helpful in 
probabilities that students 
might commute to obtain the training 
implied. Length of time which students 
have resided in the area indicates whether 
the potential pupil population to be 
served is a stable or fluid one. 

Another important source of informa- 
tion is from the high school graduates of 
an area. Analysis of responses of men and 


estimating 


women graduates for previous years indi- 
cates the types of training beyond high 
school which they have sought, clues to 
types of further training desired, and 
kinds and locations of employment which 
have been obtained. A cross analysis of 
residential distance of graduates from a 
proposed location and expressed desire for 
certain types of further educational oppor- 
tunity is useful in identifying educational 
backlog within commuting attendance dis- 
tance. Information can be obtained which 
may be indicative of need for certain 
types of cultural-general, vocational or 
home and family life education. Re- 
sponses of graduates concerning whether 
their plans after graduation might have 
been altered provided certain types of ad- 
ditional opportunity had been accessible 
and available are useful in estimating the 
holding power effect of an appropriate 
program. 

Probably the most significant informa- 
tion on one type of educational need can 
be obtained from local area employers in 
business and industry. Properly organized 
contact with them will reveal in system- 
atic fashion what specific jobs exist, the 
replacement and turnover rates of em- 
ployees for each, whether present labor 
supply is scarce, adequate, or in surplus, 
and the level of training desired and pre- 
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ferred for each type of job. It is thus pos- 
sible to identify jobs for which employees 
are scarce, where annual replacement 
needs create a demand and for which 
training above high school is preferred. 
An inventory and study of community 
social, recreational, service, health, and 
cultural agencies, institutions, or organi- 
zations in conjunction with on-the-job- 
training, apprenticeship, and other organ- 
ized training programs conducted by 
industry are necessary to assess the extent 
to which various services and educational 
needs are met through existing facilities. 
A careful assessment of the extent to 
which a nearby four-year private or pub- 
lic college may be serving the community 
and the nature of needs served is essential 
in such areas. Status of educational level 
attained by the adults and patterns of 
previous school attendance beyond high 
school are also clues to educational need. 
Discrepancies between expressed desire to 
continue school beyond high school among 
high ability youth and low proportions 
who do attend may indicate a profitable 
area of investigation. Space does not per- 
mit a more detailed description of specific 
information to be obtained from each 
source, but perhaps the specific types of 
information mentioned will be suggestive. 
Financial Resources. Two major as- 
pects pertaining to the financial resources 
of a community must be studied. First, 
there must be evidence that when a com- 
munity has provided the maximum 
amount of money authorized or permitted 
by law, the revenue combined with state 
aid provisions will be sufficient to permit 
the operation of a program for the antici- 
pated maximum enrollment. Second, 
some estimate must be made of the finan- 
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cial ability of a community to finance 
proper housing facilities. 

The first problem may involve studying 
the trends in local assessed valuation 
changes over the past 10 or 15 years to get 
some notion of future prospects for in- 
crease or decrease. Knowledge of com- 
munity industrial developments and fac- 
tors affecting assessed valuations is 
important. If there is not a legal maxi- 
mum tax levy specified, evidence must 
show that the financial resources are such 
that they will be adequate within a rea- 
sonable range of tax increase which will 
not burden the community excessively. 

The second aspect involves determin- 
ing bonding leeway, amount of revenue 
which can be accumulated for building 
purposes over a given period of time, or 
satisfactory financial resources to provide 
buildings as needed. This portion of the 
local survey may include a careful pupil 
station and room utilization study of pres- 
ent high school housing facilities. An 
evaluation of the condition of existing 
buildings may be needed. If there is an an- 
ticipated joint use of housing and facilities 
by both community junior college and 
high school, the time at which it could be 
expected that projected enrollment size 
would reach maximum building satura- 
tion should be determined. 

Interest, Willingness, and Community 
Attitude. Evidence accumulated through 
various studies seems to indicate that de- 
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sire for, interest in, and willingness to, sup- 
port a given level of education is related 
to a basic core of attitudes. A public opin- 
ion poll properly conducted will reveal at 
any one time a particular predisposition 
of people to be for or against an idea or 
proposition. This information may be use- 
ful at times. However, the community at- 
titudinal or pre-disposition which moti- 
vates collective action stems from a matrix 
of community dominant cultural values. 
They lie embedded deep within the cul- 
tural, ethnic, religious, economic, and 
historical makeup of the area. Overt mani- 
festations of them can be observed in 
varied attitudes which affect whether 
youth desire, obtain, or are interested in, 
education and level of occupational aspi- 
ration. Little has been done to determine 
a practical means of identifying the “core” 
of dominant cultural values in a commun- 
ity or of discovering the distinctive differ- 
ences between communities where youth 
are motivated to attend school and those 
where they are not. Much study is needed 
to discover how dominant cultural values 
are typically manifested, to devise methods 
by which they can be uncovered, and to 
identify those which are associated with 
low or high degrees of community educa- 
tional motivation. 

Such a task must go far beyond the 
mere assessment of surface current opin- 
ion. It involves probing deeply into the 
entrails of the community organism. 


Adequacy of the California Junior College 
Association to Give Leadership to California 
Junior Colleges in Future Years 


BASIL H. PETERSON 


AN UNDERSTANDING of the present status, 
adequacy, and possible future of the Calli- 
fornia Junior College Association suggests 
consideration of how the Association came 
into existence. It seems justifiable to take a 
brief look at past history. 

From 1910, the date of the founding of 
the first junior college in California at 
Fresno, until 1919, 21 public junior col- 
leges were established. With the increase 
in numbers of this type of educational in- 
stitution, there grew the need for coopera- 
tive study of common problems. The 
result was the rise of the three regional 
associations—the Northern, Central, and 
Southern California Junior College Asso- 
ciations. 

Although state meetings on junior col- 
lege education were held, it was not until 
1929 that an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a state-wide organization of junior 
colleges. In 1929 a committee, headed by 
A. C. Olney (then principal of Marin 
Junior College) , formulated a constitution 
for the California Junior College Federa- 
tion. This constitution was subsequently 


A former president of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges (1952-1953), BASIL 
H. PETERSON is President and District Super- 
intendent of Orange Coast Coliege, Costa 
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approved by the three regional associa- 
tions, and on April 17, 1930, the first meet- 
ing of the Federation was held in San 
Diego. Some of the topics considered at 
this first conference included: orientation 
courses, two-year semi - professional 
courses, desirable changes in legislation, 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and guidance. These topics are not 
much different from those discussed cur- 
rently. As its title implies, the California 
Junior College Federation was not a 
strongly centralized body but an organiza- 
tion for discussing and unifying efforts in 
developing junior college education. 
From 1929 to 1947 the California Jun- 
ior College Federation continued to exist. 
As the development of junior colleges 
gained momentum, problems of a state- 
wide nature became more perplexing. This 
was especially true in the fields of financ- 
ing, legislation, athletics, and relationship 
with other segments of education. Follow- 
ing World War IT these problems became 
even more difficult ; in fact, the Federation 
was almost dissolved because of complica- 
tions in athletics. The need for strengthen- 
ing the organization was apparent; hence, 
in 1947 (the spring meeting of the Federa- 
tion) action was taken establishing the 
California Junior College Association. The 
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constitution of this organization was pre- 
viously approved by the three regional 
associations. Thus, a more highly unified 
and centralized state association was 
created without destroying the three re- 
gional groups. 

The major characteristics of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association may be 
summarized as follows: It is a working 
association of member colleges. At bi- 
annual meetings each college is entitled to 
one vote. It is governed by an executive 
committee that administers the business of 
the Association within the framework of 
the constitution and the actions approved 
by the member colleges. 

The Executive Committee represents 
individual colleges, regional associations, 
and individual faculty members of the 
various colleges. Its officers include a presi- 
dent, vice-president and executive secre- 
tary. The past president of the state associ- 
ation, the presidents of the three regional 
associations, and the immediate past presi- 
dents of the three regional associations are 
members. Also included on the Executive 
Committee are the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Relations with Other Schools, 
the chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, and a representative of the State 
Department of Education. Thus, out of a 
committee of 13 members, two are always 
classroom teachers (either president or 
past president of the Northern and South- 
ern Associations) . 

The California Junior College Associ- 
ation was established for the following 


purposes : 


To represent the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. 

To cooperate with other levels of education. 

To promote desirable legislation. 

To encourage and develop a meaningful 
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program of junior college education in Cali- 
fornia. 


The question might be asked, “Why 
make any changes in the California Junior 
College Association as now constituted?” 
These are some of the reasons which have 
been proposed : 


1. To create more effective liaison with 
other statewide organizations, including the 
California Teachers Association, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators, and the California Association 
of School Administrators. There is need to 
make certain that junior college education 
is given due consideration in the deliberations 
of these bodies. 

2. To provide a more effective representa- 
tion of junior college education before the 
state legislature. 

3. To provide a more adequate financial 
structure. Additional finances are needed to 
employ executive officers and to send rep- 
resentatives of the Association to important 
state meetings. 

4. To provide greater opportunity for class- 
room teachers to participate in and contribute 
to the operation of the California Junior Col- 
lege Association. 

5. To strengthen the Association through 
uniting the efforts of teachers and adminis- 
trators. 


Recognizing a need for strengthening 
the Association, the Executive Committee 
of the California Junior College Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to make 
recommendations. 

This committee subscribed to the fol- 
lowing Basic Principles: 


1. The three regional associations should 
retain individual identity and autonomy. 
Problems of junior college education can best 
be discussed by teachers at regional meet- 
ings. Decisions reached by regional groups can 
be transmitted, if necessary, to the state as- 
sociation for action. 

2. No radical changes in the basic structure 
of the state association seem desirable. How- 
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ever, the association could be strengthened by 
increasing faculty participation. Creating a 
separate statewide organization of junior col- 
lege teachers would not work to the best in- 
terest of the junior college movement. 

3. Voting on association matters should be 
continued on an institutional basis. However, 
administrators, prior to casting a vote, would 
do well to consult with faculty members and 
assistant administrators. 

The committee submitted the following 


Basic Recommendations: 


|. The Executive Committee of the state 
association should be reorganized to include 
a faculty representative from each of the three 
regional associations. The Central Association 
should be encouraged to give consideration to 
changing its procedure of electing presidents 
so that the presidency would alternate be- 
tween an administrator and a faculty mem- 
ber. This recommendation if approved would 
result in increasing faculty representation on 
the state Executive Committee to six mem- 
bers out of a total of 16. 

2. Junior colleges should be encouraged to 
send more faculty representatives to bi-annual 
meetings of the state association. 

3. Institutional membership fees should be 
increased from $20 to $40 per year. 

4. Individual memberships should be es- 
tablished at an annual fee of $2.00. Of this 
sum, $1.00 would go to the state association 
and $1.06 to the appropriate regional associ- 
ation. 


A number of problems confront Califor- 
nia junior colleges. In order to evaluate 
the adequacy of the present state associ- 
ation, these problems require definition: 

1. Growing Gracefully. The Restudy 
on Higher Education in California states: 
“The growth of the junior college has been 
little short of phenomenal.” This report 
goes on to forecast that enrollments in 
junior colleges will double by 1965. This 
is probably a conservative estimate. In 
1956-57 almost 115,000 full-time and 
part-time students were enrolled in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. If enrollments 
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double in a period of less than eight years 
and adequate education is to be provided 
for more than 200,000 students, it will be 
necessary for the colleges to be able to 
employ qualified teachers, to have ade- 
quate facilities, and to have sufficient 
financial backing. In order to grow grace- 
fully, each institution will have to do some 
careful advanced planning in terms of 
gearing its program to meet a greatly ex- 
panded enrollment. 

2. Adequate Finances for Current Ex- 
penses. Due to an expanding program of 
education, greater state support will be 
needed. With the growth of numbers, the 
amount of taxable wealth behind each 
youth in junior college will tend to de- 
crease because enrollments are growing 
faster than assessed valuations. Although 
the tax limit may be raised by state law or 
local vote, the problem will not be solved 
by this procedure. The basic property taxes 
are now overburdened. In fact, some areas 
of the state are on the threshold of a prop- 
erty tax revolt. Therefore, greater state aid 
obtained from other tax sources will be 
needed to finance an adequate program of 
junior college education. 

This problem is not peculiar to the 
junior college level but is also shared by 
elementary and high schools. Nevertheless, 
in the decade ahead the problem will 
become more critical in junior colleges as 
these institutions experience marked 
growth. 

3. Building New Junior Colleges and 
Expanding Old Ones. Pressures will con- 
tinue to develop in communities to build 
state colleges rather than junior colleges. 
Taxpayers will say, “Why use local tax 
money to build a junior college if the state 
will provide state funds to build us a four- 
year college?” 
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It might be well to take a look at the 
following facts for approximate per cent 
of total cost coming from the state source: 
state aid for current expenses, junior col- 
leges 33, state colleges 72, University of 
California 68, for capital outlay—build- 
ings, junior colleges 0, state colleges 100, 
University of California 100. 

These facts show that as far as the 
expenditure of state funds is concerned, 
it would be more economical to build 
additional junior colleges in providing two 
years of post-high school education. As a 
matter of fact, the state would save money 
even if it contributed part of the cost of 
building new junior colleges. Establishing 
and utilizing more junior colleges would 
save money for taxpayers because it costs 
less to educate a student in junior college 
than in either of the other two types of 
institutions. However, the people of Cali- 
fornia and the legislature must be sold on 
these facts. 

The time has arrived when the state 
should help local districts build new and 
expand old facilities. This could be done 
on a matching basis. Efforts should be 
renewed to initiate and support state legis- 
lation of this type. The educational dollar 
will go farther if this is accomplished. 

4. Securing Qualified Teachers. In the 
next decade qualified teachers will become 
scarce on all levels. High schools, state 
colleges, and junior colleges will be vying 
for the same teachers. Attracting out-of- 
state teachers will become more difficult in 
the years ahead. To meet this problem it 
will be necessary to renew efforts in stimu- 
lating student interest in a junior college 
teaching career. It will also be necessary 
for each college to use its present staff ad- 
vantageously. Each institution should give 
consideration to ways and means of reor- 
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ganizing its instructional program so as to 
utilize the strengths of its faculty to a 
maximum and yet not reduce the quality 
of teaching offered. 

Consideration needs to be given to 
changes in schedule, to the use of tele- 
vision in improved instruction, to class size 
and quality teaching, and to more effective 
counseling. Colleges must not be afraid to 
experiment with teaching techniques in 
meeting an expanded enrollment. 

3. Maintaining Uniqueness. Junior col- 
leges must continue to strengthen their 
offerings in occupational or vocational 
fields. These programs include training in 
business, applied arts, trades and technical 
fields. This type of education is a distinct 
and significant contribution of the junior 
colleges. It is the type of education from 
which most youngsters can profit. The 
majority of high school graduates do not 
have the academic competencies which 
qualify them to profit from the standard 
four-year college or university program; 
yet these youngsters have other strengths 
which enable them to gain much from 
two years of occupational education. 

With great increase in numbers there 
will be pressures to create more and more 
instruction in the academic areas and to 
reduce programs in the vocational fields. 
These pressures will be magnified because 
of the lack of facilities and the fact that 
vocational education costs more than the 
standard lower-division academic type of 
instruction. Junior colleges must resist 
such pressures and not lose sight of or 
neglect the kind of education which makes 
them unique. 

Junior colleges are also unique in 
including guidance and counseling as a 
major function. Other institutions provide 
counseling, but few consider it a major 
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role. With increasing numbers, the guid- 
ance program must be strengthened. Part 
of its purpose as an educational institution 
will be lost if the junior college loses sight 
of the importance of guidance and coun- 
seling. 

Junior colleges must continue to be 
peoples’ colleges, community colleges in 
the true sense of the meaning of com- 
munity—places where every high school 
eraduate can receive further education. 
They must guard against losing unique- 
ness as peoples’ colleges by the tendency 
to raise admission requirements when the 
numbers seeking admission increase 
enormously. 

6. Establishing Scholarship Standards. 
As indicated previously, there should be no 
change in admission requirements. Junior 
colleges have the obligation to accept all 
high school graduates and the accompany- 
ing responsibility to provide a meaningful 
program of education within the grasp of 
these students. Having done this, they are 
also obligated to disqualify those students 
who fail to work or to make satisfactory 
progress. With increased numbers, the 
necessity for maintaining adequate stand- 
ards of scholarship becomes more signifi- 
cant. 

7. Building a State System of Juntor 
Colleges. California is in need of a com- 
plete system of junior college education. 
Every high school graduate should have 
the opportunity to attend a junior college. 
This means that an institution should be 
within reach of every student. All high 
school districts in the state should be 
eventually included in a junior college 
district. It is necessary to develop junior 
colleges which are large enough and 
wealthy enough to provide adequate pro- 
grams of education. Each institution 
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should be able to offer a program of such 
breadth that it meets most of the educa- 
tional needs of the population it serves. 
This will require the building of new 
junior colleges and the enlargement of 
some old ones. It will require dynamic 
leadership at the state level through the 
State Department of Education, the state 
junior college association, and the legis- 
lature. | 

8. Gaining Status. The junior colleges 
of California still have a selling job to do. 
They are aware that the junior college is 
not “junior” to anything; it is a recognized 
and tried part of higher education. The 
two-year occupational programs in the 
state represent the kind of education 
which meets the needs of most people. 
Junior colleges are essential in all areas of 
the state whether or not these areas are 
served by state colleges and the state uni- 
versity. A junior college is the best place 
for most high school graduates to secure 
two years of higher education and to prove 
that they have the ability and desire to 
acquire further training. 

Although people in the junior college 
field believe these things, they must secure 
the unqualified support of high school 
teachers, counselors, and administrators; 
of parents; of the legislature; and of the 
universities and colleges. It is a never- 
ending selling job. 

Several questions need to be considered 
concerning the California Junior College 
Association’ Is it adequate to give leader- 
ship in meeting the above challenges? 
What kind of state organization is neces- 
sary to do the job? Should the present state 
association be changed to accomplish the 
task ahead? 

It is the conviction of the writer that in 
order to meet and solve the problems of 
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the future, the state organization will need 
strengthening. In the final analysis, junior 
college teachers and administrators will 
have to decide how to do the strengthen- 
ing. These suggestions are submitted for 
consideration : 

1. The recommendations of the state 
committee appointed to propose changes 
in the statewide organization are sup- 
ported. These proposals, if adopted by the 
California Junior College Association, 
would provide a framework which, with 
further implementation, would help meet 
the problems of the future. 

2. The unified and cooperative efforts 
of teachers and administrators in facing 
the tasks ahead are needed. 

3. The responsibilities of administra- 
tion must ultimately rest with the adminis- 
trators. However, sound administration 
calls for faculty participation and advice. 
The proposed reorganization provides for 
this kind of cooperative effort. 

The recommendations of the State 
Committee on Reorganization need fur- 
ther implementation as follows: 

1. The California Junior College As- 
sociation should employ a full-time legis- 
lative advocate whose responsibility it 
would be to further the legislative interests 
of junior colleges in this state. Friends in 
the legislature have indicated the need for 
such a representative. 

2. A full-time executive secretary 
should be employed to look after Cali- 
fornia junior college interests, work with 
other educational associations and the 
State Department of Education, imple- 
ment the outcomes of the decisions 
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reached through the deliberations of the 
Committee on Relations with Other 
Schools, and follow through on all business 
and actions of the Executive Committee 
of the California Junior College Associa- 
tion. A part-time executive secretary, no 
matter how efficient, cannot accomplish 
all these tasks. 

3. Junior college teachers and admin- 
istrators need to become active, to pur- 
chase memberships and make their influ- 
ence felt in the following organizations, 
both on a state and a local level: Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, California 
Association of Secondary School Adminis- 
trators, and California Association of 
School Administrators. 

4. More money will be needed to do 
the job adequately. The proposed raise in 
dues by the Committee on Reorganization 
is not sufficient. This proposal was a com- 
promise. The writer is convinced that 
institutional membership dues should be 
raised from $20 to $100 per year; that 
individual dues should be established at 
$5.00 per year, with $4.00 going to the 
state association and $1.00 to the regional 
association. This would enable the state 
association to do the job needed and to 
employ competent persons for positions 
of leadership. 

The junior colleges of California have 
a great future. Some of the problems they 
face are perplexing, but if faculties and 
administrators work together and cooper- 
atively, they cannot fail. They have the 
challenge to play a major and significant 
role in higher education in the state of 
California in the years to come. 
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Community Junior Colleges: A Cultural and 
Economic Necessity in Florida’s Future 


THOMAS D. BAILEY 


DURING THE past 12 years Florida, as well 
as the entire nation, has struggled with 
the problem of providing sufficient public 
school facilities for the masses of children 
born during the high birth-rate years be- 
ginning in 1940. Today, these same youth 
are completing high school and moving 
into college with a resulting demand for 
increased college facilities. 

In Florida, this demand is accentuated 
because of the phenomenal population 
growth. Florida’s population increased 68 
per cent between 1940 and 1950 and an 
estimated additional 57 per cent from 
1950 to date. This fact alone has caused 
the Council for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation in Florida to predict that by 1970 
the potential enrollment in institutions of 
higher learning may triple. A way must be 
found to provide the needed additional 
opportunities for higher education in the 
most economical manner without sacrific- 
ing quality. 

The importance of the community jun- 
ior college in the total educational pro- 
gram of Florida has been known for more 
than a decade. The 1957 legislature, how- 
ever, gave the impetus necessary for a 


THOMAS D. BAILEY is serving his third term 
of office as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Florida, Tallahassee. He is a past 
president of the Florida Education Association. 


genuine expansion of such institutions 
after a two-year statewide study had been 
conducted under the supervision of the 
Community College Council, a group of 
outstanding lay citizens of Florida. These 
men recommended increasing the oppor- 
tunities for higher education through an 
expansion of the community junior col- 
lege program. The evidence at hand indi- 
cates that this is a sound recommendation. 
It is well known that: 


(1) Education increases the productive ca- 
pacity of the individual. With this ac- 
cumulated resource, the nation thereby 
increases its productive capacity. 

(2) Education is essential to consumption be- 
cause it enlarges the area of human de- 
sires necessary in consuming the increased 
goods and services produced in an ex- 
panding economy. 

(3) Education produces investment capital 

because it enables individuals to earn a 

surplus of income above that necessary to 

supply basic needs. 

Education is essential to national defense. 

The high percentage of draftee rejections 

in the past, due to deficiencies in educa- 

tion, furnishes ample evidence to support 
this statement. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in its booklet, “Education, An In- 
vestment in People” (1954), published 
some significant facts which led to the 
conclusion that the higher the level of edu- 
cation of a people, the higher the level of 
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living of the people. This verified the 
theory that good education for all has a 
desirable effect on production and con- 
sumption. 

During 1956 the per capita retai: sales 
in the 10 states with the highest educa- 
tional level at the last census was $1,236, 
while in the 10 states with the lowest edu- 
cational level it was $824. The national 
average was $1,140. 

The 1950 census 
Florida the median school year completed 
by persons 25 years of age and older is 
9.6 (grade), although there has un- 
doubtedly been at least one grade level im- 
provement since 1950. In 1956 the per- 
centage of Selective Service registrants 
disqualified by the mental test had a range 
from 2.5 per cent in one state to 44.9 per 


indicates that in 


cent in another state, The national aver- 
age was 17.5 per cent, and Florida’s aver- 
age was 34.2 per cent. Such conditions 
can only be interpreted as a national 
liability in time of armed conflict. 

Some years ago Roper made a survey 
which indicated that while 52 per cent of 
college educated citizens were politically 
active, 26 per cent of high school gradu- 
ates were active, and only 16 per cent of 
grade school graduates were active. This 
leads to the natural conclusion that edu- 
cation is an essential means to successful 
‘self-government and the protection of 
political freedom. 

In 1957 the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School re- 
ported that: “Nearly half of the upper 25 
per cent of all high school graduates have 
not entered college.” The reasons why stu- 
dents with ability do not continue their 
formal education beyond the secondary 
school are varied. 
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In the Community College Council 
survey of 22,000 Florida high school sen- 
iors of 1956, 44 per cent of the more able 
students indicated that they were uncer- 
tain as to college attendance, and almost 
one-half of these gave lack of funds as the 
reason for their uncertainty. 

The significance of insufficient funds is 
readily understandable in view of both the 
cost of a college education today and the 
amount and distribution of family income 
in the United States. It is estimated that 
the yearly cost of going to college is be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,500, with about half 
of the amount going for tuition, which 
may range from $60 to $420 a year in 
state universities up to $1,000 in the well- 
known eastern colleges. The remainder 
is usually spent for board, room, travel, 
fees, and incidental expenses.’ A recent 
report shows that in 1954 20 per cent of 
U.S. families had annual incomes of less 
than $2,000, 32 per cent had incomes of 
less than $3,000 and 63 per cent had in- 
comes of less than $5,000.72 When the cost 
of education is considered in the light of 
of these figures it is hardly surprising to 
conclude that going to college depends 
more on family income and class position 
than it does on intelligence and ability. It 
would be difficult to deny that in too many 
instances the cost factor has kept a stu- 
dent with ability out of college and de- 
nied him the opportunity for advanced 
education. 


1 National Citizens Council for Better 


Schools, Better Schools (Spotlight Report), 
Vol. 3, No. 4, (April, 1957), p. 5. 

2 Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
“Characteristics of the Low-Income Population 
and Related Federal Programs’ (Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955, 
Table I). 
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State-supported institutions of higher 
learning have adopted admission policies 
which generally permit high school gradu- 
ates who rank above the 40th percentile 
on the senior tests scores to be admitted 
for university courses. These institutions, 
by this policy, have indicated that their 
function is primarily one of providing a 
type of education suitable for students 
with a high degree of scholastic ability. 
Recent studies have indicated that 60 per 
cent of students entering the freshman 
class in the state universities failed to enter 
the junior class and that approximately 35 
per cent of the freshman class did not 
enter the sophomore class. This is a waste 
of public funds and expense to parents for 
the education of those who did not profit 
from opportunities offered by the institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The new admission policies of the state 
universities may change these percentages, 
but they will at the same time exclude 
from further educational opportunity 40 
per cent of the high school graduates. Cer- 
tainly there are many youth classified in 
this group who with individual counseling 
could be inspired to reach an acceptable 
achievement in appropriate types of post- 
high school education. 

Florida is fast becoming highly indus- 
trialized, and the need for trained tech- 
nicians is acute. The Florida Develop- 
ment Commission reports that in 1956 a 
total of 405 new industrial plants located 
in Florida, and in 1957 there were 799. 
During these two years there was a total 
of 1,204 new plants in Florida employing 
45,748 people. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion recently reported that, in a survey of 
16 nationwide industries, the ratio of tech- 
nicians needed for each graduate engineer 


varied from two to 20, with an average of 
5.2 technicians for each engineer. In Pi- 
nellas County, President M. M. Bennett of 
the St. Petersburg Junior College reported 
that industry located in his county alone 
could use approximately 300 technicians 
annually. 

Junior colleges are the only institutions 
in Florida geared to allow sufficient flexi- 
bility in course offerings to provide this 
type of training. An additional economic 
benefit may accrue to communities sup- 
porting junior colleges through the fact 
that students completing their education 
will be more likely to stay permanently in 
the immediate geographic area. 

The only opportunity to offer post-high 
school education of the type most suitable 
to the aptitude, ability, and desire of each 
high school graduate is through the com- 
munity junior college program. There are 
many high school graduates who should 
never attempt to pursue a university pro- 
gram of education. Through the junior 
college program many adults will be af- 
forded the opportunity to improve them- 
selves in areas in which they desire in- 
struction. Housewives and mothers or 
businessmen can select programs to suit 
their particular needs. The economic and 
cultural level of areas served by these col- 
leges will undoubtedly be upgraded. 

The operation of those institutions as an 
extension of the public schools offers rare 
opportunities for close association with 
high school students of exceptional schol- 
astic ability. Some interesting projects are 
already being planned in several counties. 

Every youth should be given the oppor- 
tunity to pursue a post-high school edu- 
cation of the type most suitable to his 
needs. Leadership in future citizenry is 
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not confined to any social stratum, or fi- 
nancial ability to buy higher education, 
nor to the geographical location in which 
youth reside. This fact is well illustrated 
by a recent experience in Washington 
County. A young man was graduated from 
high school in 1958 in Chipley with an ex- 
cellent school record. The boy’s mother 
was a widow who found it necessary to be 
employed to support her three children. 
The youth had little hope of being able 
to attend college, but he took the entrance 
examination for the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy and made the highest score in the 
United States. Congressman Bob Sikes of 
his district, upon hearing of this accom- 
plishment, encouraged the young man to 
take the examination for the Air Force 
Academy. He made the highest score in 
Florida on this examination and subse- 
quently received an appointment to the 
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Air Force Academy. This young man gives 
one of his teachers, who became very in- 
terested in him while in the seventh grade, 
much of the credit for his successful 
school career. He was an outstanding stu- 
dent scholastically while participating in 
all athletics, the band, and other school 
activities. 

One can never predict where such lead- 
ership will be found. Therefore, no geo- 
graphical area in Florida can exist in 
which it becomes an educational liability 
for a child to be born. By the expansion 
of this type of post-high school education, 
Florida will be making the most economi- 
cal investment in its most valuable re- 
source—the youth of the state. The cul- 
tural and economic values to be derived 
from this program of education may well 
transcend the most optimistic desires. 


The Challenge of the Junior College Music 
Program to the Administrator 


LOUIS U. KROMMINGA 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE exists for the pur- 
pose of furnishing both general and spe- 
cialized education. General education 
should be shared by all people regardless 
of social and economic background. Spe- 
cialized education coincides with the indi- 
vidual’s special aptitudes and _ interests 
and is divided into two groups. The first is 
preparatory education that equips a per- 
son for advanced study in a subject matter 
or professional field; the second is voca- 
tional education which prepares a person 
for immediate entrance into employment. 

This article is concerned with general 
and special education that includes both 
the transfer and terminal student. More 
specifically, it deals with music in the 
junior college and its relation to the stu- 
dent and/or community. 

The junior college has become an im- 
portant institution in the educational sys- 
tem. The purpose of this study is to point 
out some problems and responsibilities of 
the junior college music department and 
to consider such questions as: Is there an 
apparent trend of difficulties shared by 
all? Are there common factors or objec- 
tives that can be followed to serve the 
community better? The writer reviewed 
literature concerned with junior college 


LOUIS U. KROMMINGA is a music educator 
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music from 1945 to 1957 to ascertain the 
existence of similar problems or objec- 
tives or presentation of new ideas current- 
ly being expressed by educators in this 
specific field. 

In 1945, with the need of postwar 
planning, the junior college was urged to 
assume community responsibilities by 
making a list of offerings to fit the com- 
munity needs. Kaplan said, ‘““Make your 
own list. The future is here and all about 
you. It is not in the university catalogue.” 
In 1946 Daniels? listed the typical curricu- 
lum of junior colleges which was basically 
the same as that given by Gilliland® seven 
years previously. He said one problem in 
the junior college is offering too many 
music courses The all-around music pro- 
gram should not be attempted by a junior 
college with only one instructor. A mini- 
mum offering should be Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Miusicianship, 
which assumes Fundamentals of Music or 
Theory, and Harmony I and II. There 
should then be added small chamber 
groups and/or chorus. Beginning instruc- 


1 Max Kaplan, “Music for Community or 
Catalogue?” Junior College Journal, XVI, 26. 

2Neil M. Daniels, “The Junior College 
Music Curriculum,” Music Educators Journal, 
XXXIT, 26. 

3 Esther G. Gilliland, “Music in the Junior 
College,’ Junior College Journal, X, Decem- 
ber, 1939. 
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tion should be offered in applied music 
with some advanced work in voice and 
the more common instruments. 

In consideration of the curricular offer- 
ings, Sly* said the big problem is in har- 
monizing the music offerings for both the 
terminal and transfer students. He sug- 
gested an excellent curriculum pattern 
that would function specifically for the 
terminal student. It would consist of six 
hours of work divided into two hours of 
appreciation, two hours of a historical 
period (such as Bach to Beethoven, or a 
contemporary period), then a two-hour 
course in score reading (musical notation, 
ability to read musical score, acquaintance 
with composers and compositions), thus 
building a musical literacy on which to 
base further study. For the transfer music 
major, it was stressed that the standard of 
accomplishment must be equivalent to 
requirements at the college to which trans- 
fer was contemplated. 

There is the ever-present problem of 
organizing a curriculum to accommodate 
both liberal and special students. Accord- 
ing to Hauptfueher, “The music depart- 
ment in a liberal arts college ought not to 
attempt to train professional musicians.””® 
At the other extreme Welch states that 
“the liberal arts college not only may, but 
if it is to fulfill its destiny must, provide 
for performers and composers.’® With the 
expression of both sides of this contro- 
versial subject, Reiss advocates the place 


* Allan Sly, ““The Music Department of the 
Junior College,” Music Teachers National As- 


sociation Proceedings, 1947, pp. 94-103. 

5 George Hauptfueher, ‘““The Music Depart- 
ment in the Liberal Arts College,” Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 34, p. 480. 

®R. D. Welch, “Music as a Humanistic Dis- 
cipline,” Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, Vol. 34, p. 247. 
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of the junior college in preparing the stu- 
dent with both general and pre-profession- 
al training. The preparatory work should 
be considered as a basic background to 
continue with the four-year specialized 
professional training at a school of music. 
He believes “the demands of society upon 
the individual have increased, requiring 
of him a broadened yet specialized train- 
ing if he is to fulfill his obligation both to 
himself and to the community.’”’ 

Further concern for community needs 
is given by Bakkegard who indicates the 
need for further development of com- 
munity ensembles through the leadership 
of the junior college music department. It 
should also “offer a program that will best 
satisfy existing needs with the resources 
that are available. It is then that music 
will begin to function to its fullest degree 
in the lives of the people of a community.””® 

Kintzer®, in his desire for growth and 
development of the community college, 
believes there is a need for developing per- 
forming groups for the non-music major as 
well as for the music major. It is also neces- 
sary to expand the curriculum to meet the 
needs of every student without lessening 
the opportunities for the talented. 

In functioning more effectively for the 
community, the junior colleges should aid 
the majority, whom Hoeglund believes are 
the terminal students, who could help 
build a better and larger music depart- 
ment. As the terminal student usually re- 
mains in the community, he would be the 


7 Muriel Reiss, ““The Place of the Junior Col- 
lege in Training Musicians,’ Music Educators 
Journal, Vol. 36, p. 21. 

8B. M. Bakkegard, “Music in the Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal, XXIII, 90. 

® Frederick C. Kintzer, “The General Stu- 
dent and Junior College Music,” Junior College 
Journal, XXIII, 319-327. 
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ideal member for the community band, 
orchestra, and/or chorus. Hoeglund sug- 
gests further organizing all the music 
teachers in the community for general 
promotion of music and giving others 
credit as well as responsibilities in musical 
accomplishments in the community. “One 
can get anything done if he does not care 
who gets the credit for the accomplish- 
ment.”?° 

Maintaining a good ensemble group is 
desirable for every junior college. In solv- 
ing the problem of building a good choral 
ensemble Schwejda suggests using a music 
test to find students’ potential and to have 
a legitimate excuse to contact new stu- 
dents; creating and maintaining interest; 
having a definite purpose for the group, 
usually that of performance; establishing 
good public relations both with the stu- 
dents and the community. However im- 
portant the ensemble is, he says, “The first 
consideration of the music instructor in 
the community college is, of course, the 
academic music curriculum.”?? 

A plea is made for “music and youth” 
by Eleanor Steber, Metropolitan Opera 
singer. She believes there is a need for all 
types of music. The only fundamental 
difference that should exist is between 
good and bad music. One factor in the 
enjoyment of music is attending a live 
performance where the listener can ex- 
perience the greater excitement from 
music while it is being created. There is 
pleasure in making music which many 
have long forgotten. People used to do 
this, she says, because “it gave them a sense 


10H. A. Hoeglund, “An Administrator’s 
View of the Junior College Music Program,” 
Music Educators Journal, Vol. 40, p. 39. 

11R. A. Schwejda, “Music is Not a Frill,” 
Junior College Journal, XXIV, 368. 
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of closeness and of creating something to- 
gether. This is the very spirit which was 
all important in the growth of our country, 
and I believe that we should not neglect it 
in the future.”’?” 

Viggiano made a study of junior college 
curriculums between 1942-54. From his 
conclusions he points out the necessity for 
colleges to streamline, rearrange, and re- 
inforce the solid foundations that already 
exist. Re-evaluation of all curriculums is 
necessary to meet the needs of living in 
modern society. This is important because 
‘the humanism of man must be placed in 
proper balance with science.”’** 

The writer recently completed a study™* 
of students who were graduated from The 
University of Texas from 1953-56 with 
the Bachelor of Music degree. Fifty per 
cent of these students were transfer and 50 
per cent native. Of the transfer students, 
48.3 per cent came from junior colleges 
and 51.7 per cent from senior colleges. 
During 1955 and 1956 more transfer stu- 
dents were graduated than native stu- 
dents. The students studied transferred to 
The University of Texas from eight junior 
colleges, (48.8 per cent from one specific 
junior college) , two of which were outside 
the state. The study was mainly concerned 
with the transfer problem of applied music 
credit, and it was found that the average 
number of semesters’ work lost in applied 
music by junior college transfers was 1.86. 
Only 13.8 per cent of the junior college 
students transferred work in applied music 


12 Eleanor Steber, ‘“‘Youth and the Fine Arts: 
Music and Youth,” Junior College Journal, 
XXV, 309. 

13 F, Anthony Viggiano, ‘“‘A New Look at the 
Junior College Music Program,” Junior College 
Journal, XXVI, 163. 

14 “The Transfer Problem of the Music Ma- 
jor’ (Unpublished Study, 1956), p. 13. 
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without loss of credit; 86.2 per cent lost 
from one to four semesters of work. 

The writer found 11 articles written 
since 1945 pertaining to music in the 
junior college. Five stressed the urgent 
need for re-evaluation of the curriculum 
because too many courses were offered 
and the needs of the community and the 
terminal and transfer students were not 
being met. Four writers stressed the need 
for ensemble participation, community- 
wide when possible. One was concerned 
with the junior college’s functioning for 
the transfer student as a basic preparation 
for four-year specialized training. The 
other article stressed enjoyment of music 
mainly through active participation. 

All of these problems, ideas, and sug- 
gestions should receive attention. Junior 
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college music teachers should make an 
effort to help the college serve better the 
community in which it exists. 

Is it time to be both the philosopher 
and scientist? Webb answers this by say- 
ing, “What ought to be done is the prov- 
ince of the philosopher; how it can be 
done most effectively is the province of the 
scientist.”*° It is time for teachers to do 
what they expect students to do, that is, 
to be intellectually alive and to “make 
sound judgment values, to think creative- 
ly, to differentiate sharply between propa- 
ganda, indoctrination, education, and 
training.”’*® 


15 Henry B. Webb, “‘Requirements of Teach- 
ers and Teaching: A Cultural Dilemma,” 


Junior College Journal, XXVIII, 317. 
16 Tbid., p. 319. 


Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THIS ANALYSIS includes both the data 
from the 1958 Junior College Directory 
and those secured by the investigator from 
additional Negro institutions recognized as 
junior colleges. 

NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND ENROLLMENTS 

From the school year 1929-30 to 1956— 
57, Negro junior college enrollments have 
increased 32.76 per cent.’ This increase 
was not without enrollment fluctuations, 
the worst of which came during World 
War II when the total enrollment de- 
creased by 21.78 per cent in the 1943-44 
academic year. Total junior college enroll- 
ment given in the 1958 analysis shows a 
14.73 per cent decrease from that of last 
year. 

Table I shows the number of Negro 
junior colleges and the total enrollments, 
with the percentage of increase from 
1929-30 to the present. Data used from 
1929-30 to 1949-50 represent listings of 
the Directory only. After 1949-50, brief 
supplementary data have been added by 
the investigator which have increased 
‘slightly the total number of Negro colleges 
suitable for analysis. 

The 1958 Juntor College Directory 
listed 18 Negro junior colleges? in the 
states operating dual educational systems. 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. is Professor of 
Education, College of Education, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and a 
former associate editor of the Negro Educa- 
tional Review. 


To those listed, the investigator has added 
four* Negro junior colleges, bringing the 
total to 22. Junior colleges not included in 
the present analysis are Kitrell Junior Col- 
lege and Tyler Junior College, Negro 
Branch. 

Table II gives the distribution of stu- 
dents from 1931-32 through 1956-57 in 
terms of academic classification. Mention 
should be made that the classification 
“others” includes both the special and 
adult students. It was not until 1947-48 


1 Correction: The percentage increase given 
for Negro junior colleges from 1929-30 to 
1954-55 in the 1956 “Analysis of Negro Junior 
College Growth” was in error. The percentage 
increase should have been 40.14 per cent. 

2 The Negro colleges appearing in the Di- 
rectory are these: Alabama State College, Jun- 
ior College Branch; Carver College (N.C.) 
Clinton Junior College; Coahoma Junior Col- 
lege; Daniel Payne College; Edward Waters 
College; Friendship Junior College; Gibbs 
Junior College; Immanual Lutheran College; 
Mary Holmes Junior College; Morristown N. 
and I. College; Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College; Okolona College; Prentiss Insti- 
tute; S. A. Owen Junior College; Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College; Voorhees 
Junior College; and Washington Junior Col- 
lege. 

3 The junior colleges added by the investi- 
gator are Harberson Junior College of Irmo, 
S. C., Saints Junior College of Lexington, 
Miss., Southwestern Christian College of Ter- 
rell, Texas, and Utica Institute Junior Col- 
lege of Utica, Mississippi. 
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TABLE I 


Negro Junior Colleges and Their Enrollments 


Percentage of 


Number of Increase in 
School Year Colleges Enrollment Enrollment 
1929-30 14 1,405 
1930-31 19 1,497 6.54 
1931-32 21 1,618 8.08 
1932-33 29 2,181 24.78 
1933-34 24 2,586 18.56 
1934-35 28 3,133 21.15 
1935-36 25 3,126 — .22 
1936-37 32 3,595 15.00 
1937-38 30 3,857 7.28 
1938-39 29 5,100 32.22 
1939-40 32 4,439 —12.96 
1940-4! 28 4,333 — 2.38 
1941-42 29 4,336 — .06 
1942-43 26 4,241 — 2.19 
1943-44 25 3,317 —21.78 
1944-45 25 3,290 — 81 
1945-46 23 3,753 14.07 
1946-47 23 5,042 34.34 
1947-48 22 6,173 22.43 
1948-49 23 6,735 9.10 
1949-50 26 6,447 — 4.27 
1950-51 24 7,173 11.26 
1951-52 29 6,091 —15.08 
1952-53 26 5,911 — 2.95 
1953-54 28 6,536 10.57 
1954—55 23 5,866 —10.25 
1955-56 19 7,046 20.1 
1956-57 22 6,008 —14.73 


that special and adult students were re- 
ported separately. 

Table III shows the number of public 
and private junior colleges from 1929-30 
to the present. Public junior colleges have 
always been in the minority. However, in 
1953-54, public junior colleges accounted 
for 42.8 per cent of the total number of 
Negro junior colleges. Since 1937 several 
public junior colleges have done one of 
the following: 1. have become senior col- 
leges, 2. have closed, or 3. have integrated. 
Thus, the public junior college has re- 
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Distribution of Enrollments 


Fresh- Soph- 

Year man omore Others Total 
1931-32 1,001 377 240 11,618 
1932-33 1,386 624 171 2,181 
1933-34 1,402 739 445 2,586 
1934-35 1,845 993 295 3,133 
1935-36 1,827 1,186 113. 3,126 
1936-37 2,019 1,200 376 83,595 
1937-38 2,180 1,412 265 3,857 
1938-39 1,981 1195 1,873 5,100* 
1939-40 2,015 1,273 1,151 4,439 
1940-41 1998 1,478 857 = 4,333 
1941-42 1,878 1,389 1,069 4,336 
1942-43 = 1,286 889 2,066 4,241 
1943-44 11,140 719 «1,458 =3,317 
1944-45: 11,354 824 1,112 3,290 
1945-46 891 1,391 3,753 
1946-47 2,043 1,096 1,903 5,042 
1947-48 1,813 1,512 2,848 6,173 
1948-49 1,870 1,327 3,538 6,735 
1949-50 2,297 1,339 2811 6,447 
1950-51 2,499 1,477 3,197 7,173 
1951-52 2,387 £41,514 2,190 6,091 
1952-53 2,209 1,409 2,293 5,911 
1953-54 2,659 1,578 2,307 6,536 
1954-55 2,047 1,148 2,671 5,866 
1955-56 2,301 1,283 3,462 7,046 
1956-57 2,594 1,580 1,834 6,008 


* Mary Holmes Seminary gave for 1938-39 
a total enrollment of 51 students with no distri- 
buiton as to the classes referred to in the table. 
However, the 51 students have been included 
under “Total” in the table. 
mained a small per cent of the junior 
colleges. 

In the current analysis, the public junior 
colleges are 31.81 per cent of the total, 
which is an increase of .2 per cent over 
those of last year. 

A breakdown of junior colleges in terms 
of states gives the following distribution: 
Mississippi ranks first with six Negro 
junior colleges; South Carolina, second 
with four colleges; Florida, third with 
three; Alabama, North Carolina, Tennes- 
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Growth in Number of Junior Colleges 
1930-1957 


Percentage 
Year Total Public Private Public 
1929-30 14 t 10 28.6 
1932-33 21 5 16 23.8 
1935-36 25 + 21 16.0 
1938-39 29 6 23 20.7 
1941-42 29 + 25 13.8 
1944-45 25 6 19 24.0 
1947-48 22 6 16 
1950-51 24 7 17 29.2 
1953-54 28 12 16 42.8 
1954-55 23 7 16 30.4 
1955-56 19 6 13 31.6 
1956-57 22 7 15 31.8 


see and Virginia, fourth with two each; 
and Texas, fifth with one junior college. 
The enrollment figures for 1958 are those 
covering the entire 1956-57 academic 
year, including summer school. 

Virginia, again this year, is the state 
with the largest total enrollment—2,187 
students. The Norfolk Division of Vir- 
ginia State College again has the largest 
total enrollment for a single institution 
with 1,955 students, a decrease of 1,527 
students from the enrollment given last 
year for the Division. The greatest enroll- 
ment decrease was in special student en- 
rollment. 

Table IV shows the relative size of the 
Negro junior college as seen through a 
breakdown of enrollment figures. ‘Twelve, 
or 54.54 per cent, of the junior colleges 
have fewer than 200 students. Of this 
number, two are public junior colleges. 
Eight, or 36.36 per cent, (four public and 
four private) of the institutions have en- 
rollments which range from 206 to 365 
students. One of the junior colleges has 
an enrollment of 579 students. 
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IV 


Size of Junior Colleges as Viewed Through 
Breakdown of Enrollment Figures 


Number of Colleges 


Public Private Total 


Enrollment 


99 
100- 19S 
200— 299 
300— 399 
400— 499 
500— 599 
600-— 699 
700— 799 
800— 899 
900— 999 
1000-1999 


Total 
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Table V shows that freshman enroll- 
ment has increased by 10.5 per cent; soph- 
omore enrollment, by 8.1 per cent. The 
other classes experienced decrease in en- 
rollments. 

Table VI gives adult enrollment for a 
period of nine years. It has decreased by 
2.2 per cent since last year. 

The enrollment of special students, indi- 
cated for a nine-year period in Table VIT, 
has decreased by 16.4 per cent since 1957. 
From 1948-49 to 1953-54, special stu- 
dents decreased continuously, reaching a 
low of 388 students in all Negro junior 


TABLE V 


Comparison of Junior College Enrollment 
Figures in Classes for School Years 
1956-57 and 1955-56 


Percentage 
Class Number 1956-57 1955-56 
Freshman 2,594 43.2 32.7 
Sophomore 1,580 26.3 18.2 
Special 515 8.6 25.0 
Adult 1,319 21.9 24.1 
Total 6,008 100.0 100.0 
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ANALYSIS OF NEGRO J UNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


TaBLe VI 


Adult Enrollment in Junior Colleges Over An 
Eight-Year Period from 1948—1956—57 


Percentage of 


Year Total Adult Adult 
1956-57 6,008 1,319 21.9 
1955-56 7,046 1,701 24.1 
1954-55 5,866 847 14.4 
1953-54 6,536 1,919 29.2 
1952-53 5,911 1,388 23.4 
1951-52 6,091 1,247 20.4 
1950-51 7,173 1,923 27.0 
1949-50 6,447 863 13.4 
1948-49 6,347 513 8.1 


colleges. For the next two years they in- 
creased numerically; this year they are 
only 8.6 per cent of Negro junior college 
students. 

The 22 Negro institutions have 263 full- 
time and 120 part-time instructors, or a 
total of 383 instructors for 1956-57 as 
compared with 320 instructors the pre- 
vious year. The 120 part-time instructors 
are equivalent to 49 full-time instructors, 
making a total of 312 full-time instructors, 
or 14.18 full-time instructors per insti- 
tution. 
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Tasie VII 
Special Student Enrollment in Junior 


Colleges Over a Nine-Year Period 
from 1949-1957 


Percentage of Junior 


Year Enrollment College Enrollment 
1948-49 2,804 44.2 
1949-50 1,949 30.2 
1950-51 1,265 17.6 
1951-52 943 15.4 
1952-53 905 15.3 
1953-54 388 6.0 
1954-55 1,424 31.0 
1955-56 1,761 25.0 
1956-57 515 8.6 


ACCREDITATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 


Of the 22 institutions, nine, or 40.90 per 
cent, are members (eight active and one 
provisional) of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Six, or 27.27 per cent, 
of the institutions are accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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Tscuupin, Mary, HELEN BELCHER, AND 
Leo Nepetsky. Evaluation in Bastc 
Nursing Education. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1958). Pp. xvi + 304. 
This is the second in a series of three 

volumes concerned with the five-year Cur- 
riculum Research Project in Basic Nursing 
Education at the University of Washing- 
ton School of Nursing. The first report, 
Curriculum Study in Basic Nursing Edu- 
cation, was concerned with the broad 
framework of the study and the major 
plans for the participation of faculty, stu- 
dents, consultants and others during the 
first two years. The purpose of the third 
volume in the series is to analyze experi- 
ences of these same people in their search 
for methods to improve learning experi- 
ences and at the same time to shorten the 
period necessary to prepare a student for 
the professional practice of nursing. 

This, the second volume, is the outcome 
of the part played by evaluation in the 
complete study. It is a progress report and, 
as such, describes how both faculty and 
students faced the problems of evaluation 
throughout the comprehensive five-year 
investigation. In addition to the interest in 
evaluation results, the second volume is 
helpful to ali nurse educators by providing 
a ready reference to materials on evalua- 


tion which are so widely scattered through 
the literature that their use is almost pro- 
hibitive to a busy person. Not only will 
individual instructors find this material of 
great value, but teams of research workers 
will welcome the comprehensive treat- 
ment of both the practical and theoretical. 
The report describes the variety of means 
used to evaluate the effects of curriculum 
changes and progress of students. 

A description of the functions that can 
be performed by evaluation processes and 
products of evaluation in curriculum study 
is followed by a description of the plan to 
be used for the present study. After the 
first changes were made in the curriculum, 
evaluation was started and continued 
throughout the project. The method 
chosen for evaluation of the selected learn- 
ing activities was measurement of the 
resulting competencies of students. 

The chapter relative to evaluation of 
learning activities in clinical nursing is a 
useful source of reference for those in- 
structors concerned with these areas. It 
includes evaluations and interpretations in 
psychiatric nursing, public health nursing, 
pharmacology, tuberculosis nursing, diet 
therapy experience, and medical-surgical 
nursing. Other evaluations were related to 
the application of support courses in the 
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natural and social sciences to the educa- 
tion of the nurse. Descriptions and uses of 
commonly used testing tools were supple- 
mented by less well-known techniques of 
evaluation, such as those of role-playing, 
tape recordings, and investigations of im- 
portant steps in clinical performance. 

Objectives of a program were well de- 
fined before methods of evaluation were 
planned. Student needs in learning were 
identified before means of determining 
ways to test this learning were attempted. 
Goals of the Curriculum Research Project 
were analyzed to make them explicit and 
meaningful to students and faculty. 

The report has been successful in its 
attempt to show (1) the importance of 
evaluation as a necessary concurrent proc- 
ess in the study of curriculum change and 
(2) the necessity of adopting evaluation 
methods to specific problems that have 
been identified for study in individual 
schools. The book should be available for 
reference in the planning of learning ac- 
tivities for an individual course as well as 
for the planning of a complete curriculum 
study. 

Resecca C. BoswortH 


ZUMBERGE, JAMES H. Elements of Geol- 
ogy. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1958). 

This new book is a successful effort on 
the part of the author, who is a member 
of the geology staff of the University of 
Michigan, to compress a large part of a 
year’s course (covering two semesters and 
including one semester of physical geology 
followed by another semester course in 
historical geology) into a volume suf- 
ficiently small to be covered in one semes- 
ter. This compression involves the prob- 
lem of what to include and omit in each of 
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more expanded semester courses. In the 
book of 368 pages of text material, Dr. 
Zumberge allots 205 pages to physical ge- 
ology and 163 pages to historical geology. 
A good coverage of this book by a student 
would require at least two class periods per 
week. The preface indicates that the 
course could be given without any ac- 
companying laboratory work, but the 
author definitely suggests one hour per 
week of laboratory study of minerals, 
rocks, fossils and geologic maps. The re- 
viewer would make it a maximum of two 
hours instead of one. 

The book is very attractive; front and 
back covers carry excellent photographs 
of mountains with deeply incised valley 
glaciers. Internally there are reproductions 
of 79 photographs ; two pages at the begin- 
ning of each chapter carry one of these 
photographs. One hundred and fifteen 
diagrams help explain the technical terms 
used in the body of the text. There are 
also 109 line drawings showing fossil forms 
or significant parts of fossils. Fifty-two 
maps show where present-day deposits of 
geological forms of fossils are observed. 
There are eight tables of data and two 
graphs to help condense information into 
small space. The total of photographs, 
drawings, diagrams, maps, charts and 
graphs averages almost one for each of the 
368 pages. However, the book is chiefly 
text lines. 

Chapter I is a good introduction ex- 
plaining in brief detail the field of work 
of the scientist, the narrower field of the 
geologist, the aims of geology as a science 
and the necessity of field work to accom- 
plish these aims. 

Chapter II discusses some theories to 
help explain the present Solar system as 
part of the universe. It gives data as to the 
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units and dimensions of the bodies of the 
Solar system with especial emphasis on 
earth features. 

Chapter III deals in a systematic way 
with the chief elements of earth’s crust, 
the chemical classes of the most abundant 
minerals with names and chemical formu- 
las of typical minerals in each of these 
classes. Igneous rock types are discussed, 
tabulated, and illustrated as to texture. 
Sediments and sedimentary rocks are dis- 
cussed. Metamorphic forces and the rocks 
they produce are briefly treated. 

Chapter IV is concerned with forces 
which may modify surface and interior 
situations. 

Chapter V summarizes the regions, 
forces, and effects of earthquakes. 

Chapter VI gives a brief epitome of 
physical and chemical weathering of vari- 
ous kinds of rocks and also classifies the 
types of soils resulting from the formation 
and transportation of rock fragments. 

Chapter VII notes the effects of winds 
on earth’s surface features. 

Chapter VIII explains the role of water 
in producing and modifying underground 
and surface features such as caves and 
rock terraces produced by movements of 
meteoric water beneath and to the surface 
of earth. 

Chapter [X is a very important chapter 
dealing with the development of river 
systems and the surface formations which 
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their work produces. Cycles of erosion are 
explained and their main development 
features are emphasized. 

Chapter X deals with physical forces 
and the effects they produce when weather 
below the freezing point of water causes 
the water to produce the profound sculp- 
turing effects of great masses of valley and 
continental glaciers. The evidence, in part, 
that great continental glaciers extended 
below the northern boundary of the 
United States is given in maps and ac- 
companying discussion. 

Chapter XI is concerned solely with the 
physical aspects of geologic forces. It dis- 
cusses and illustrates the sculpturing effect 
of water at rest and in motion on the 
shores of the world’s larger bodies of 
water. 


Chapters XII through XVII give a brief 


summary of the changes in conditions and 


topography of earth and the successions 
of plant and animal forms as revealed by 
the fossils which have been discovered in 
the formations believed to have been de- 
posited in the epochs of the Precambrian, 
Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic eras. 
The discussion is brief for each epoch but 
adequate to give a student some idea of 
what those in the field of geology are 
fairly well agreed upon as to the earlier 
history of the earth during the great sweep 
of geologic time. 
VERNON E. Woop 
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Junior College Directory, 1959 


Compiled and Edited by 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Directory contains information about junior colleges in the United States. its 
territories, Canada and a few other nations. The list comprises both accredited and non- 
accredited institutions. In general, institutions have not been included when they have 
not been designated as junior colleges by state departments of education. Every reason- 
able effort has been made to secure accurate information about each college. In this 
undertaking heavy reliance has been placed on the accuracy of the reporting junior 
college. 

Separately organized junior colleges on campuses of senior colleges, general colleges, 
or lower-divisions of four-year colleges and universities have been included only if they 
are active members of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Undergraduate 
centers and extension centers, as in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, are included in the 
listings in view of the fact that they are essentially two-year colleges. 

More extensive and detailed information about junior colleges may be secured in 
American Junior Colleges, Fourth Edition, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, and published by 
— American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6. 

C., 1956. 


Definition of Terms 


Administrative Head. Each institution’s desig- A—Indicates full accreditation 
nation of its administrative head has been A1—Indicates provisional accreditation 
accepted. The official title has been indicated A?*—Indicates formal approval 
following the name. It is assumed that this REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 
person is the one to whom correspondence E—New England Association 
should be addressed. It is not implied that in M—Middle States Association 
all cases the designated administrative head N—North Central Association 
holds final administrative responsibility for S—Southern Association 
the college. T—Western College Association 


W—Northwest Association 

X—Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America if not affliated with one of the 
regional accrediting associations. 

Y—Afhliation with the University Senate of the 


Accreditation. The American Association of 
Junior Colleges does not act as an accrediting 
agency. Member institutions are prohibited 
by constitutional provisions from indicating, 


Methodist Church if not affiliated with one of 
alent recognition or approval are indicated the regional accrediting er earner 
by symbols as follows: I—Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
State Department of Education: the Board ment. | 
of Education in the District of Columbia ; the Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 
Junior College Accrediting Commission _in educational, for men only, and for women 
Mississippi; the Provincial Department of Ed- only indicated by C, M, and W, respectively. 
ucation in Canada. 
D— indicates accreditation by the above college Control. The primary basis for classification is 
D1—Indicates approval to operate as a junior twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
college institutions privately controlled. The first 
D2—Indicates recognition as a junior college group is divided into state, local or municipal, 
Association of State Colleges or equivalent, union district, county, and joint county 
State University, State College, or equivalent junior colleges; the second into those under 
institutions in states which do not have a state denominational control or affiliation, non- 
university. denominational] and nonprofit institutions, and 
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proprietary institutions. The following abbre- 

viations are used: 

A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 

A.M.E.Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

A. of God—Assembly of God 

Br. in Chr.—Brethren in Christ 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 

Ch. N. J.—Church of New Jerusalem 

Cong. Chr.—Congregational Christian 

Disc. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 

Ev. C. C. A.—Evangelical Covenant Church 
of America 

E. U. B.—Evangelical United Brethren 

Free Meth.—Free Methodist 

Friends—Society of Friends 

L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints 

Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 

Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 

Presbyter.—Presbyterian 

Ref. Ch. Am.—Reformed Church in America 

R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints 

S.-Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 

Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a 
junior college may have been given. 

Enrollment. Enrollment data are given for the 
year June 1, 1957, to May 31, 1958, unless 
otherwise stated. A “special student” is de- 
fined as a student who is not classified as 


either a freshman or sophomore because he 
is carrying less than a full-time load but who 
can be considered to be working toward a 
degree, diploma, or certificate. An “adult 
student” is defined as one who is above the 
compulsory school age and who would not 
be classified as a freshman, sophomore, or 
special student. 

The reader should note that this method of 
reporting gives a gross head count of students 
enrolled for a twelve months’ period including 
the summer session of 1957 and the two semes- 
ters of the college year 1957-58. Presumably 
there are no duplications. This is not a count of 
the number of students in junior colleges at 
any one time during the year. Rather it is an 
indication of the total number of different 
students served by the junior colleges. 
Faculty. The number of faculty is given for the 

same year as the student enrollment. The 

full-time faculty equivalent total is the sum 
of the full-time faculty and the full-time 
equivalent of the part-time faculty. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether 
the membership is full or provisional. Active 
membership is open to any college which has 
received complete accreditation or equivalent 
recognition of any of the types indicated 
under “accreditation” above. Provisional 
membership is open to newly organized in- 
stitutions and to others which have not yet 
received such recognition. 
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TABLE I 


Summaries for All Junior Colleges by States 
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Membership 
in A.A JC. Student Enrollment, 1957-58 Faculty, 1957-58 
Num Total 
Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh Sopho time time Equiva- 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty’ alent 
Alabama... 99 8 2150 1374 659 38 79 96 66 126 
Alaska 4 4 2384 28 9 311 2036 13 74 40 
Arizona . ; 2 2 6698 1539 676 174 4309 87 3 88 
Arkansas ...___. 4 4 2427 1117 709 80 521 63 55 78 
California... 70 60 414945 160970 67778 26640 159557 4746 5524 6374 
Colorado wr. 8 8 10479 2441 1324 330 6384 248 197 274 
Connecticut _______. 8 6 8503 1649 986 1480 4388 207 266 277 
Delaware ] > 289 145 75 69 18 8 21 
Dist. of Col... > |} 3035 1539 1436 60 177 40 196 
Florida . 18 18 11551 4982 2274 2995 1300 364 157 385 
Georgia ................. 19 16 8427 3733 =. 1953 532 2209 245 137 292 
Idaho __......... 5 3 | 5720 1782 968 655 2315 254 53 265 
Illinois __. 29 20 21 £41027 «20152 10334 317 7368 564 985 884 
Indiana 18 l 28127 8456 4019 6784 8868 222 841 646 
Sarees 23 21 . 414139 2873 1880 #1256 8130 199 274 305 
Kansas 8346 3517 313 2582 199 251 313 
Kentucky ...... 12 ii 3874 2093 1299 315 167 178 60 203 
Louisiana _ l 1 56 27 17 12 12 2 13 
Maine ._—————ss’. 4 3 781 488 254 25 14 50 21 59 
Maryland 4603 2238 11203 522 640 214 164 262 
Massachusetts ___ 18 18 11644 4651 2952 1768 2273 461 310 571 
Michigan 119 18 28235 10612 5080 £6352 6191 492 364 602 
Minnesota ........ (112~—Ssv'‘CWYd1 10115 1575 933 260 7347 133 168 218 
Mississippi . a 10023 4894 3065 1289 775 531 92 568 
Missouri... 13018 5250 3150 765 3853 569 243 698 
Montana... 3 3 899 323 231 70 275 41 26 49 
Nebraska . — 5 4 1515 765 366 118 266 59 44 73 
New Hampshire... 1 528 302 226 43 4 45 
New Jersey di 7 4804 2695 1723 160 226 186 90 225 
New Mexico __. 2 1 44] 292 115 3 31 10 34 26 
New York ee 36585 9578 5340 6985 14682 1092 877 1340 
North Carolina. 10542 5075 2866 956 1645 376 181 478 
North Dakota _ _. 4 4 2572 1228 504 31 809 83 39 95 
Ohio ee 7 6592 1444 660 413 4075 238 318 334 
Oklahoma ............... 16 12 8274 4212 2088 1271 703 222 164 285 
Oregen ................... 4 4 3258 1176 567 602 913 132 58 171 
Pennsylvania ...... 28 12 22226 3645 2393 7933 8255 399 =: 11193 915 
Rhode Island. 757 45 20 669 23 5 30 17 
South Carolina ‘10 6 1 1936 980 562 102 292 88 57 104 
South Dakota .....__ 3 ae 482 234 107 49 92 20 21 28 
Tennessee _.......... 8 7 1 2853 1732 978 79 64 134 66 170 
Texas ......... 45 42 £68741 15880 10945 10539 1541 1216 1942 
| _ 4 4 6546 1829 996 787 2934 144 136 182 
Vermont... ..... 2 738 447 261 30 54 10 60 
Virginia 14 12 8358 2719 2305 1721 346 151 396 
Washington .... 11 10 . £30486 5318 2332 1827 #21009 361 529 489 
West Virginia... 3 3 1649 920 550 128 51 78 1] 78 
Wisconsin _ ........... 35 2 11610 3391 1755 2670 3794 241 299 356 
Wyoming ......... 4 4 3539 657 334 101 2447 65 100 79 
Canada . 5 2 2487 782 309 =: 11120 276 87 7 103 
Canal Zone l l 534 102 69 35 328 5 7 10 
‘uba 1 738 172 70 200 296 25 12 31 
Greece 1 350 199 151 | 43 43 
Guam 1 697 346 171 10 170 14 13 20 
Hawaii 2 1 525 209 140 176 31 10 33 
Puerto Rico 1 1 784 637 147 18 5 20 
TOTALS .......... 667 496 8 892642 330956 158491 95973 307222 16523 16133 21955 
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TABLE II 


Membership 
in A.AJC. Student Enrollment, 1957-58 Faculty, 
Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full. Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiva- 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Alabama 252 153 99 15 15 
Alaska... 3g 3 2296 10 5 310 1971 7] 70 34 
Arizona ................ 2 2 6698 1539 676 174 87 3 88 
Arkansas ............. 2 2 1112 315 263 55 479 27 4 27 
California... ..... 64 55 413934 160387 67472 26591 159484 4676 5472 6294 
Colorado ................ 7 7 9951 2080 1157 330 6384 210 185 236 
| 7610 2667 1241 2832 870 264 104 266 
10 6249 2567 1309 355 2018 146 104 181 
Idaho 2. 8 2 3714 1125 527 369 1693 98 15 102 
Illinois 17 12 +#=21 £37762 «18971 9571 # 2778 6442 422 821 677 
Indiana 15 l 27918 8398 3953 6779 8788 209 831 630 
Towa 2.0... 16 15 11760 1667 960 1172 7961 61 243 157 
14 13 7175 2979 =61616 222 2358 152 185 233 
Kentucky _.............. l 1 667 279 219 169 =... 10 13 13 
Maine _. l l 293 212 72 9 zoe ll 7 13 
peeryeand ................ 13 =10 4131 2004 981 506 640 171 142 214 
Massachusetts ........ 2 2 971 415 201 64 291 7 79 30 
Michigan ............... 16 16 27867 10397 4943 6336 6191 466 346 568 
Minnesota .......... 9 y 9718 1358 773 240 7347 109 138 178 
Mississippi _.......... 16 15 8922 4367 2643 1184 728 453 59 478 
Missouri 0... 7 7 8274 2671 1497 296 3810 148 144 229 
Montana............... 3 3 899 323 231 70 275 41 26 49 
Nebraska ian 3 1343 671 315 103 254 45 40 58 
New Jersey ............ 2 2 1184 624 374 16 170 32 29 45 
New Mexico ....... 2 l 441 292 115 3 31 10 34 26 
New York 19 13 34643 8493 4593 6882 14675 911 740 
North Carolina... 55 4 3839 1292 623 391 1533 67 73 93 
North Dakota ..... 4 4 2572 1228 504 31 809 83 39 95 
Ohio eae ] l 577 254 37 14 272 195 80 221 
Oklahoma . 13. «10 7801 3995 1971 1132 703 190 134 237 
Oregon came aa 2 1566 979 424 88 75 99 12 102 
Pennsylvania ........ 13 16890 2117 «#1132 ©7488 6153 191 975 628 
Tennessee ............. 1 l 948 595 343 10 . 57 5 59 
ee 35 32 65140 29263 14890 10491 10496 1443 1129 = 1807 
Utah 4 4 6546 1829 996 787 2934 144 136 182 
Virginia 2 5782 1268 709 382165 1640 146 94 173 
Washington ...... 10 =10 30472 5304 2332 1827 21009 361 524 487 
West Virginia... 1 ] 860 398 287 124 51 41 ] 41 
Wisconsin ......... 30 9031 2217 = 2637 3066 160 260 243 
Wyoming . 4 4 3539 657 334 101 2447 65 100 79 
Canada... 2 527 120 67 340 32 33 43 
Canal Zone l l 534 102 69 35 328 5 17 10 
Guam ...... l 697 346 171 10 170 14 13 20 
TOTALS 391 395 1 793862 286928 131806 85516 288855 12083 13459 16479 
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TABLE Ill 


Summaries for Private Junior Colleges by States 


Membership 
in AAJ LC. Student Enrollment, 1957-58 Faculty, 1957-58 

Num- Total 

ber Ac- Provi- Full- 

of tive sional Full- Part- time 
Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- time time Equiva- 

State leges bers bers Total man more _ Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Alabama... 8 8 1898 1221 560 38 79 81 66 111 
Alaska ~ l 1 88 18 4 1 65 4 4 6 
Arkansas .......... 2 2 1315 802 446 25 42 36 51 51 
California... Ss «6 5 1011 583 306 49 73 70 52 80 
Colorado a l 528 361 167 38 12 38 
Connecticut .......__ 8 6 8503 1649 986 1480 4388 207 266 277 
Delaware 1] l 289 145 75 69 18 8 21 
Dist. of Col... 3035 1539 60 177 40 196 
Florida ............. 5 5 3941 2315 1033 163 430 100 53 119 
Georgia SY 7 2178 1166 644 177 191 99 33 111 
Idaho _— 2 1 2006 657 441 286 622 156 38 163 
Illinois 0... on a 8 3265 1181 763 395 926 142 164 207 
Indiana ................ 209 58 66 5 80 13 10 16 
Iowa = pe . 7 6 2379 1206 920 84 169 138 31 148 
Kansas > 1171 538 318 91 224 47 66 80 
Kentucky ............ 11 10 3207 1814 1080 146 167 168 47 190 
Louisiana __. 1 ] 56 27 17 12 12 2 13 
Maine maaan. a 2 488 276 182 16 14 39 14 46 
Maryland... ..._—s 5 3 472 234 222 16 43 22 48 
Massachusetts 17 +16 10673 4236 2751 1704 1982 454 231 541 
Michigan .... 3 2 368 215 137 16 26 18 34 
Minnesota ......... 3 2 397 217 160 20 24 30 40 
Mississippi ......... ue! 3 1101 527 422 105 47 78 33 90 
Missouri ................. 15 9 4744 2579 = 1653 469 43 421 GY 469 
Nebraska ................ 1 1 172 04 51 15 12 14 4 15 
New Hampshire... 1 1 528 302 226 7 43 4 45 
New Jersey ............ 9 5 3620 2071 1349 144 56 154 61 180 
New York ............... 17 8 1942 1085 747 103 7 181 137 222 
North Carolina... 18 14 6703 3783 2243 565 112 309 108 385 
Ohio wo... 6 6 6015 1190 623 399 3803 43 238 113 
Oklahoma ............ 3 2 473 217 117 139 32 30 48 
Oregon ................... 2 2 1692 197 143 514 838 33 46 69 
Pennsylvania .......... 15 ll 5336 1528 §=1261 445 2102 208 218 287 
Rhode Island .......... 1 1 757 45 20 669 23 5 30 17 
South Carolina ...... 10 6 1 1936 980 562 102 292 88 57 104 
South Dakota ..... 3 2 482 234 107 49 92 20 21 28 
Tennessee ................ 7 6 1 1905 1137 635 69 64 77 61 111 
10 3601 2114 990 454 43 98 87 135 
Vermont S$ 2 738 447 261 30——tiww... 54 10 60 
Virginia ................. 12 10 #1 2576 1451 904. 140 81 200 57 223 

West Virginia ....... 2 2 789 522 263 4 37 37 
Wisconsin ............... 5 1 2579 1174 644 33 728 81 39 113 
Canada 3 2 1960 662 242 780 276 55 44 60 
ET , er 738 172 70 200 296 25 12 31 
Greece 1 350 199 151 43 43 
Hawaii 2 1 525 209 140 176 31 10 33 
Puerto Rico ............ 1 1 784 637 es 18 5 20 


: |} 276 201 7 99537 44028 26685 10457 18367 4440 2674 5476 
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POPULAR TEXTS from Prentice-Hall 


THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


by GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, University of California and ELLA 
KUBE, Occidental College 


It is not often that one finds a book obviously written for the classroom 
that can serve so well as a resource book for personnel and training prac- 
titioners. An author must appeal either to a specialized gro rs or to several 
groups and, in the latter case, the hazard is that his book be so general 
as not to be adequate for anyone. This book meets the requirement of 
general applicability. The authors state that their purpose is to bring 
into sharper focus certain factors that may affect our journey thro 
life—to offer suggestions concerning problems that may be encountered, 
solutions that may be discovered, and goals that may be attained, personal 
relationships that may be established, and pleasures and satisfactions that 
may be enjoyed. 


498 pp. © Pub.195S5 © Text price $6.95 


SELECTED READINGS IN ECONOMICS: 


A Student's Library of Selected Readings 
By C. LOWELL HARRISS, Columbia inonety 


‘esents distinguished, complementary outside to go with any 
basic text and provide a en work which makes references to libraries 
and other sources unnecessary. It is especially useful as a supplemental 
text for all basic courses in Economics, Principles of = wanmranga conomic 
Analysis, Intermediate Economic Theory, Social Sciences, Elementary 
Business Economics, Contemporary Civilization. Useful also, in elementary 
courses in Sociology and Political Science. 

The purposes behind the selections are to introduce students to the litera- 
ture of intrinsic merit, written by outstanding economists, and to present 
various points of view to permit flexibility. 

546 pp. © Pub. 1958 © Text price $3.95 


TRANSISTOR PHYSICS AND CIRCUITS 


by ROBERT L. RIDDLE and MARLIN P. RISTENBATT, both for- 
merly of Pennsylvania State University 


A clear, nonmathematical development of the operation and design of 
transistor circuits from familiar physical and electrical laws. 
This new book is divided into two sections: (1) the physical operation of 
transistors and (2) transistor circuits. A review of fundamental material 
is provided prior to each of these two sections. The physical action of 
the transistor is explained in terms of familiar atomic principles, emphasis . 
on diagrams to aid visualization. 
CONTENTS include: Physics Review. Semi-Conductors. The Physical 
Action of Transistors. Summary of Various Transistor Types. Electrical Re- 
view. Transistor Experiments. 

448 pp. © Pub.1957 © Text price $7.50 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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